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rounded mass of granite, polislied to the last degree, on which it was 
found to be a very hazardous matter to move. A difference of a hun- 
dred feet, in a fall of this height, would be entirely imperceptible to 
most eyes. 

The fall is not in one perpendicular sheet. There is first a vertical 
descent of 1,500 feet, when the water strikes on what seems to be a pro- 
jecting ledge ; but which, in reality, is a shelf or recess, almost a third of 
a mile back from the front of the lower portion of the cliff. From here 
the water finds its way, in a series of cascades, down a descent equal to 
626 feet perpendicular, and then gives one final plunge of about 400 
feet on to a low talus of rocks at the base of the precipice. The whole 
arrangement and succession of the different parts of the fall can be 
easily made out from the photograph, No. 11, which was taken from the 
Sentinel Dome, on the opposite side of the Valley, and at a considerable 
elevation above its edge.* As the various portions of the fall are nearly 
in one vertical plane, the effect of the whole is nearly as grand, and 
perhaps even more picturesque, than it would be if the descent were 
made in one leap from the top of the cliff to the level of the Valley. Nor 
is the grandeur or beauty of the fall perceptibly diminished, by even a 
very considerable diminution of the quantity of water from its highest 
stage. One of the most striking features of the Yosemite Fall is, the 
vibration of the upper portion from one side to the other, under the varying 
pressure of the wind, which acts with immense force on so long a column. 
The descending mass of water is too great to allow of its being entirely 
broken up into spray ; but it widens out very much towards the bottom, 
probably to as much as 300 feet, at high water, the space through which 
it moves being fully three times as wide. This vibratory motion of the 
Yosemite and Bridal Veil Falls is something peculiar, and not observed 
in any others so far as we know, and the effect of it is indescribably grand, 
especially under the magical illumination of the full moon. 

The cliff a little east of the Yosemite Fall rises in a bold peak to the 
height of 3,030 feet above the Valley ; it can be reached up Indian 
canon, a little farther east, and from this point a magnificent view of the 
whole region can be obtained. The ascent to the summit of the fall and 
the return to the Valley can be made in one day, but only by good 
mountain climbers. 

* The exact distance from the Sentinel Dome across in a straight line to the edge of the Upper Yosemite 
Fall is two and a half miles. 
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Following up the Valley for about two miles above the Yosemite 
Falls, we find that the main portion of it comes to an end and that it 
suddenly branches out in three distinct, but much narrower, canons , as 
they would be called by Californians, each of which, however, has some 
new wonders to disclose. The Merced river keeps the middle one of 
these, and its course is here about the same that it was below, or nearly 
west ; it holds this direction nearly up to the base of the Mount Lyell 
Group, where it heads, between the main crest of the Sierra and the 
parallel subordinate or side range called by us the Merced or Obelisk 
Group. In the left hand, or northwesterly canon, the Tenaya Fork of the 
Merced comes down, and in the right hand, or southwesterly one, the 
South Fork,* or the Illilouette. 

At the angle where the Yosemite branches we have, on the north 
side, the rounded columnar mass of rock called the Washington Column, 
and immediately to the left of it the immense arched cavity called the 
Royal Arches,” and over these is seen the dome-shaped mass called the 
North Dome, as shown in photograph Yo. 12. The opposite buttress of 
the Valley is represented in photograph No. 15, where the view is taken 
looking directly across the Main Merced, up the canon of the South 
Fork. 

Photograph Yo. 14 was taken near the entrance of the Tenaya Fork into 
the Main Merced and the instrument was directed obliquely across the 
Tenaya \ alley, past the Washington Column, square against the face of 
the Half Dome, a position which will easily be understood by reference 
to the map of the Valley. Yo. 12 shows a portion of the east side of the 
Tena 3 r a Canon, still farther up than the Half Dome, and more of the 
Royal Arches than could be exhibited in Yo. 14. 

Ihe Yorth Dome, rising to 8,568 feet above the Valley, is one of 
those rounded masses of granite which are not uncommon in the Sierra 
Yevada. These dome-shaped masses are somewhat characteristic of all 
granitic regions ; but are nowhere developed on so grand a scale as 
in the Sierra. An examination of photograph Yo. 13 will show that the 
oi th Dome is made up of huge concentric plates of rock, overlapping 
each other, in such a way as to absolutely prevent an ascent on the side 
presented to the A alley ; to the north, however, the Dome runs out in a 


I Ills 18 the * South Fork of the Middle Fork,” and not the real South Fork, which flows hy Clark's 

Ranch. To avoid confusion, it will he well to call it by the Indian name, Illilouette ; one not yet much in use 
in the Valley. 







